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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The mid-winter library meetings held at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 28-30, 
were attended by 292 persons. 


In addition to the three sessions of the 
council, the League of Library Commissions 
held two sessions, and there were one or 
more sessions of normal schoo! librarians, 
librarians of large public libraries, universi- 
ty librarians, college librarians, the execu- 
tive board and various committees. 


Among other important matters discussed 
by the council, those of most general in- 
terest were Standardization, Certification 
and Minimum salaries, in all of which 
marked progress was made. 


Miss Josephine Rathbone, 
Pratt Institute Library School, presented a | 
further study ef Schemes of Library Serv- 
ice, following her paper on Standardization | 
at the council meeting in Detroit. The com- | 
mittee had encountered difficulties, 


many 


director of | 


| 
| 
{ 
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owing to the fact that while a large majori- 
ty of the large public libraries in the coun- 
try had adopted some form or other of grad- 
ed service, practically no two of them were 
alike either as to number of grades, the 
length of grades, er qualification for the 
grades, therefore, comparison was very dif- 
ficult, but was a matter of importance. The 
committee’s first action was to present a 
definition of standardization of libraries, of 
librarians, of library service and of schemes 
of library service. The committee is firmly 
convinced of the possibility and practicabil- 
ity of working out schemes that will fit 
different sizes of libraries, but did not wish 
to proceed further without assurance of the 
desirability of such action. If such a plan 
was considered desirable, the committee was 
prepared to publish immediately for discus- 
sion a tentative plan in outline. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted as amended: 


Resolved, That the Council of the 
American Library Association recognizes 
the desirability of standardized and_re- 
lated schemes of public library service ap- 
plicable to the needs of libraries of differ- 
ent sizes and directs the committee to pro- 
ceed to formulate such schemes to be pre- 
sented for discussion at a future meeting 
of the council. 


Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, presented a re- 
port on certification, reviewing the previous 
action of the A. L. A. on this subject, and 
showing that the work of the present com- 
mittee had been limited to formulating sug- 
gestions for model laws for adoption by the 


| several states. 


Because the subject had not as yet had 
sufficient general discussion, the majority 
of the committee felt that any detailed 
scheme of standards for cert?fication would 
be impracticable, but the following sug: 
gestions were submitted to the council: 











Suggestions for a Certificate of Librarians | 
That Can be Adapted to Conditions 
in Each State 






























































To have a first certificate as a profes- 
sional librarian, the applicant much have 
at least a high school education, with five 
years’ experience in library work or be a 
graduate of a regular library school. 


The educational qualifications should be 
raised to equal those of teachers in accredit- 
ed high schools in the respective communi- 
ties where librarians are to be appointed 
in charge of a library. 


An advanced grade of certificate should 
be given after a term of years where there 
has been growth of responsibility, in edu- 
cational qualifications, or as a result of 
tests where the position or character of 
work has not changed. 


This might be the basis of both stand- 
ardization and certification and seems more 
practicable than detailed grades and quali- 
fications which are difficult of interpreta- 
tion. 


The committee also offered the following 
tentative suggestions: 


1. Closer correlation, consolidation, or a 
clearer definition of the fields and of the 
work of the committees on certification and 
on library standards or their consol dation. 
Their purposes are so closely related that 
any real progress in either direction is 
largely conditioned on progress in the other. 


2. Greater publicity on the question of 
certification. The views of a few librarians 
of prominence are well known. The views 
of the much greater number, some of prom- 
inence and some who will in course of time 
succeed to leadership, should also be known. 
A pamphlet setting forth the pros and cons 
ef the question, the views of representative 
(not necessarily prominent) librarians, the 
analogies with other professions and a brief 
sketch of the progress of the movement so 
far could very profitably be issued by the 
Association for the general information of 
its members. Such a pamphlet should, of 
course, be judicial, not an attorney’s brief 
for either side. 


3. The adoption of tentative standards 
for certificates for librarians which may 
serve as a suggestion for state legislation. 
As soon as the American Library Associa- 
tion comes to any substantial agreement on 
standards of library service, these should 
supersede, as a basis for certification, any 
previous standards with which they confl‘ct. 

The report was accepted and it was voted 
that the subject be referred back to the 
committee with a request for further con- 
sideration in accordance with the second | 
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recommendation, and further voted that 
the resolution passed at the council meeting 
a year ago (See Library Notes and News, 
March, 1922, page 14) be rescinded. 


Charles H. Compton, Chairman of the 
Committee on Salaries, presented a report 
on minimum salaries, with valuable tabula- 
tions. The report is printed in the Library 
Journal, January 15th. <A limited number 
of reprints are available at A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 


The following resolution submitted by 
Mr. Compton was adopted as amended: 


1. The American Library Association be- 
lieves that adequate salaries must be paid 
to librarians and library assistants if the 
public library is to hold and develop its 
place as an important educational agency. 


2. It believes that a library  ass’stant 
with a college education and one year of 
training in a library school should receive 
not less than $1,620 a year as a beginning 
salary; that an assistant with less than a 
full college education and with one year 
of training in a library school should re- 
ceive not less than $1,380 a year as a be- 
ginning salary, that an assistant with only 
a high school education and one year of 
training in a library-training class (with 
courses of instruction which approximate 
those of a library school) should receive a 
beginning salary of not less than $1,200 a 
year; that an assistant lacking library 
school training, but having had equivalent 
training or experience in well managed li- 
braries should receive the beginning salary 
of the class whose requirements are most 
nearly equalled by the length and character 
of the experience. 


3. Higher minimum salaries should pre- 
vail in cities where the cost of living is 
above the average, and in positions de- 
manding considerable responsibility. 


4. Library salaries in every city and 
state should be adjusted to meet the com- 
petition of business, teaching, and _ other 
vocations, especially in that city and state, 
to the end that more well qualified persons 
may be attracted to library work. 


Hot Springs Conference, 1923 


The Forty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association will be held 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23-28, 1923. 
Headquarters will be at the Eastman hotel. 


Tentative Program: 


The general sessions will be held Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings and Saturday morning, according to 
the tentative plans. 


At the first session, Library Develep- 
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ment in the South will be discussed by the 
Presidents ef the Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations and a promi- 
nent southern speaker from outside of the 


library profession will also address the 
meeting. 
Tuesday is School Library Day. The eve- 


ning meeting will be a joint session of the 
Association and the School Library section. 
A well known educator will be one of the 
speakers that evening. 


Wednesday is Citizens’ Day and is_ to 
be devoted to library extens:on. Club 
women, school superintendents, secretaries 
of Chambers of Commerce, representatives 


are especially inv.ted to be present and to 
take part in the discussion of how to es- 
tablish libraries. 


There will be no general session on 
Thursday. The afternoon will be free for 
recreation as far as any formal arrange- 
ments are concerned. Upon request, ar- 











rangements will be made for any sect on, 
round table or affiliated organization so 
desiring. 


The Library School dinners will be held 
Thursday evening and those in charge of 
them are requested to make arrangements 
directly with the hotel management. 


Friday evening session will be 
to the business of the Association. followed 
by a talk on “As others see us,” by one of 
the long-time members of the Association. 


Rural Library Extension is the subject of 
the Saturday morning meeting. The County 
Library will be the predominant feature and 
Mary B. Palmer, Purd B. Wright, Sarah 
B. Askew and others will tell “how they did 
it.” It is probable that a well known speak- 
er will be there to talk on Rural -Libraries 
and American Citizens. 


As many as possible of the meetings 


will be held in the Eastman Hotel, others | 


in buildings nearby, and the general ses- 
sions in the Auditorium theatre, a_ block 
from the Headquarters Hotel. 


The affiliated organizations, sections and 
round table groups are planning practical 
and interesting programs. 


Hotels: The Eastman Hotel is _head- | 
quarters and has rooms from $1.50 to $4.50 | 
per day, per person, two or more in a room | 
on the European plan. The Arlington | 
Hotel, two blocks away is under the same | 


management and offers the same rates. © 


Other hotels in the neighborhood | offer 


rates from $1.50 per day up. 


Arrangements for rooms should be made 





of civic clubs, as well as Library trustees, | 


devoted 
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| directly with W. E. Chester, Manager of 
| the Hotel Eastman. The Eastman and the 

Arlington and most of the other hotels are 
operated on the European plan. Meals will 
be served in the hotels or in restaurants 
nearby at reasonable prices. 


Travel Announcements: A fare and one- 
half round trip rate will be available for 
the Hot Springs (Ark.) conference from all 
points. Apply to A. L. A. Headquarters 
for an “identification certificate,” free to all 
members (of the A. L. A. and affiliated 
national organizations), and this, presented 
to ticket agent, will entitle the bearer and 
dependent members of his family to round 
| trip tickets at a fare and one half, going 
_ and returning by the same route. To take 
| advantage of the convention rate, members 
must have identification certificate and 
must purchase round trip tickets. 


Fare and one-half from St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis is $52.89. Pullman lower one way 
is $10.13, upper $8.10. 


The Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
will provide a special sleeper for delegates 
from Minnesota and others going via the 
Twin Cities on the North Star Limited, 
leaving St. Paul at 6:05 p.m. and Minne- 
apolis, Great Northern (Union) station at 
6:50 p.m. Saturday, April 21st. Train will 
arrive at St. Louis at 2:45 p.m. Sunday, 
April 22, and the car will be attached to 
the Hot Springs Special via the Missouri 
Pacific leaving St. Louis at 8:45 p.m. and 
arriving at Hot Springs Monday morning 
between 10:00 a.m. and noon. 


The Eastern and Chicago parties will be 
in St. Louis on Sunday and a sight seeing 
trip is planned and a visit to the St. Louis 
Public Library and its branches. 


Any who are planning to attend the con- 
ference and would like to join the party 
from the Twin Cities are asked to send 
their names to the Library Division. 


Post Conference Trip: An unusually al- 
luring post-conference trip under the per- 
sonal conduct of F. W. Faxon, has been 
planned to Galveston and Houston, Texas, 
and an 18 day cruise visiting Havana, Pan- 


' ama Canal Zone, Costa Rica and return by 
| steamer to New York. Total cost of trip 
| $350, including all shore excursions, hotels 


and meals. For full details address F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis St., Boston, 17, Mass. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the executive board will be 
held within the next month, when plans for 
the fall meeting will be formulated. 


Legislative Committee: It has been im- 











possible to secure a full meeting of the 
legislative committee, but after careful con- 
sideration of the amendments proposed at 
the Duluth meeting and consultation with 
the Department of Education, it was deemed 
best not to introduce any library legisla- 
tion this year. The present law is work- 
able and it was evident that there was no 
united demand for changes at the present 
time. 


The Education Committee of the Minne- 
sota Library Association and the officers 
of the School Libraries Division of the 
Minnesota Education Association held a 
joint meeting in the office of the Library 
Division on Saturday, February tenth. 


Miss Wood, Chairman of the Education 
Committee, presided. The following persons 
were in attendance: Mr. Walter, President 
of the M. L. A.; Mrs. Jennings of the St. 
Paul Public Library; Miss Scripture and 
Miss Bjeldanes, of Minneapolis; Miss Olson 
of Buhl, Miss Spooner,” Montevideo, Presi- 
dent of the Library Division of the M. E. 
A.; Miss Magahay, of Faribault; Miss Farr, 
of Mankato. Miss Baldwin was invited to 
join the conference, also Miss Haley and 
Mr. Calrow of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Discussion centered on two or three of 
the outstanding problems of library in- 
struction in the state. 


The first of these problems was presented 
by Mr. Calrow who told somethine of the 
library situation in the Agricultural De- 
partments in our high schools, and showed 
the pressing need for a course of instruc- 
tion in library usage in our agricultural col- 
leges so that instructors going out into this 
field would be better prepared to make use 
of the library with their students. 


After full discussion of this subject, a 
motion was made by Mrs. Jennings that 
Miss Haley and Mr. Calrow, representin® 
Home Economics and Agricultural instruc- 
tion in the state be given any help possible 
by librarians in bringing to the attention 
of the proper authorit’es the need of ade- 
quate training in library usage in these de- 
partments of our University. The motion 
carried. 


A second topic under discussion was the 
need for courses in teaching library usage 
to all students and for the training of 
teacher-librarians in all our colleges. In 
order to further this cause it was suggest- 
ed that each of the colleges be approached 
by some member of the committee to as- 
certain the possibility of ntroducing such 
courses, and to offer such help and en- 
couragement as might be possible. To this 


end the chairman assigned the colleges ‘to 
the members of the 


committee as follows: 
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Carleton College, Miss Spooner; Hamline 
and Macalester, Mrs. Jennings; St. Olaf’s, 
Miss Bjeldanes; the Junior colleges at 
Virginia, Hibbing and Eveleth, Miss Olson; 
Minnesota College, Miss Scripture; Gusta. 
vus Adolphus, Miss Farr. 


Plans of presenting “Librarianship as a 
profession” were also to be taken up by 
these members. 


It was suggested that Mr. Walter pre. 
pare an outline of the freshman-sophomore 
course as now given at the University, in 
order that this might be shown to other 
colleges as suggestive of what might be 
done. Mr. 


outline. 
Encouraging reports came from Miss 
Magahay of Faribault, Miss Spooner of 


Montevideo and Mrs. Jennings of St. Paul 
regarding the classes under their instruc- 
tion. 


This led to a general discussion of the 
subject of library high school apprentice 
courses for school credit. It was the feel- 
ing of the committee that there was great 
value in such courses properly given, and 
that as a means of recruiting for the li- 
brary profession the system was a very real 
asset. The committee felt, however, that 
there was need for standardization of the 
courses and the hope was expressed that 
some plan for standardizing might be given 
early consideration. 


After an expression on the part of all 
present of their readiness to help in any 
way possible in furthering the cause of 
library education in the state.the meeting 
adjourned. 

ALICE N. FARR, 
Secretary pro tem. 


CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB 


The Clara Baldwin Library Club met at 
the Hibbing Public Library, Nov. 22, 1922. 
Roll responses were in the form of book 
notes, or reports from Children’s Book 
Week activities. Exhibits of Good Book 
posters made by and for Range children 
were shown, and successful plans described. 

The topie for round table discussion, led 
by Miss Olson of Buhl was “Keeping up 
with the elections,” and the po'nts taken 
up were where to get lists of candidates 
and lists of election judges, posting maps 
of precincts, which Hibbing reported as an 
actual necessity in their village, due to the 
changing location of their population, and 
much appreciated by the public. In answer 
to the question of obtaining party plat- 
forms and the stand of the various can- 
didates upon the issues of the day, interest 
ing letters and reports were obtained from 


Walter agreed to furnish this . 
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interest of the topic. One important point 
emphasized here was that librarians must 


and thus avoid all criticism of favoring any 
candidate or measure. The use of the lib- 


local politicians which added much to the | 





tion for the club. Annual dues were raised 
to one dollar per year. The program for 


| the day closed with a short radio program. 
absolutely refuse to give verbal information | 


yary as a polling place was deemed an ad- | 


vantage as bringing to the building many 
who otherwise hardly knew of its ex’stence, 
and also as lending a dignity to the act 
of voting in the eyes of new citizens, not 
felt in many types of places where the polls 
are sometimes located. 


Following the business meeting’, luncheon 


was enjeyed together in the new Y. W. C. A. | 


building. 


On December 14th, the club met at the 
Mountain Iron Public Library. The pre- 
gram included roll call of suggestions for 
the observance of Christmas in the lib- 
rary, and a most interesting paper given 
by. Miss Dorothy Hurlbert of H bbing upon 


interior decoration, a subject to which Miss | 
Hurlbert has given much t-me and study | 
and therefore can speak with authority. The | 


talk was illustrated by diagrams, cuts and 
color combination devices which added much 
to the clearness and understanding of the 
topics taken up in the talk. Book binding 
and local maps were topics of informal dis- 
cussion. Luncheon was served by the home 
economics department of the high school. 


The January meeting was held at the Buhl 
Public Library and the program opened 
with a report of the mid-minter A. L. A. 
meeting at Chicago, given by Miss Hickman 
of Eveleth. This was followed by notes 
upon the good plays showing in the city at 
the time. The day’s round table discussion 
led by Miss Irma Walker of Hibbing, was 
upon library work with clubs, literary, 
civic, educational and_ religious. Miss 
Eaton, children’s librarian 
showed an interesting exhibit of dolls 
dressed by the juvenile patrons of their lib- 
rary to represent favorite characters in 
their books. They included almost every 
favorite of children’s bookland, from _ Ti- 
tania down to Oliver Twist (or Jackie Coo- 
gan, as the children called him, the film 
having recently been shown there). The 
little cousins from all lands were much in 
evidence and some real costumes imported 
from other countries were shown, though 
not eligible for the real exhibit, not being 
of the children’s own handiwork. Miss 
Eaton said that no prizes were offered 
but the children themselves were allowed 
to vote for their favorite doll. The use of 
club rooms for social purposes and_ the 
regulations governing such then were dis- 
cussed at some length. After luncheon, a 
short business meeting was held with roll 
call of new books. The main item of busi- 


ness was the adoption of the new constit»- 


of Virginia, | 
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On February 16th, the club met at the 
Eveleth Public Library. The program was 
devoted to Children’s Work and Miss Vest, 
of the Hibbing high school, gave an in- 
teresting talk upon work with the children 
of the locations. The informal discussion 
following included the topic of discipline and 
anecdotes from the children’s reoms. _ Fol- 
lowing the club dinner, the members at- 
tended the Pittsburg-Eveleth hockey game. 
The March meeting will be held at Hibbing, 
with Miss Finn of the high school as host- 
ess. 

NELLE A. OLSON, 
Secretary. 


SUMMER COURSES IN LIBRARY 
METHODS 


Arrangements are under way for includ- 
ing a group of courses in Library Methods 
in the summer session of the University 
of Minnesota, provided there is sufficient 
demand for these courses. 


Courses in Cataloging, Classification, Ref- 
erence and Library Administration are con- 
templated. Each of these will be given as 
a unit course. , 


University credit in the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature and the Arts will be given 
to students who have successfully complet- 
ed at least two years of college work. The 
courses will also be open, as no-credit cours- 
es, to candidates of experience who have 
done less than two years of college work, 
but who are recommended for admission by 
the State Department of Education. 


The work will be in charge of 
librarians of training and experience. In- 
asmuch as the courses will be of University 
rank, it will be impossible for any candi- 
date to take the entire group in one session. 


A special circular describing the course 
more fully will be issued _ shortly. In- 
quiries for it should be addressed to the 
Director, Summer Session, University of 
Minnesota. Write at once if you are in- 


terested. 
F. K. W. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, July 16-28, 1923. 


The Wisconsin Library School announces 
a third general conference on library work, 
July 16-28. 

Two weeks will be devoted to the grow- 
ing problems of library work. Conference 











courses and advanced instruction will be | 


offered in library administration, library 
finances, library extension (including county 
library work), library publicity, book selec- 
tion (including books for adults, for young 
people, and for reference use), school lib- 
raries, new methods in library technique and 
records, and other subjects. Some of the 
subject matter will be covered in a definite 
series of lectures, conducted by experts in 
these subjects, including members of the 
University faculty. Other subjects will be 
offered in informal round tables conducted 
by carefully chosen leaders. 


The daily program will include formal 
lectures and conferences in the mornings, 
while the afternoons will be free for in- 
formal group conferences, reading, exami- 
nation of exhibits, visits to libraries in 
Madison ,and for recreation. Frequently 
some part of the University Summer School 
program will take up part of an afternoon 
or an evening not occupied by one of the 
conference meetings. 


All interested in library work are in- 
vited to attend this conference, librarians, 
assistants, trustees, and the public for 
whom the library exists. It is planned to 
make this an Intertsate Conference, and 
library workers from every state will be 
made welcome. It is hoped that this lib- 
rary conference will have an_ influence 
throughout the library world in the middle 
west, comparable to the nation-wide influ- 
ence of the Williams College Institute of 


field for the past two summers. 


All lectures and conferences upon the 
daily program will be open to any person 
in attendance. It will be possible, however, 
to arrange for the gaining of two Universi- 
ty credits by those of Junior rank who de- 
sire to follow the program of a definite 
course and pass an examination upon its 
completion. 
be charged those who desire to register for 
credit. 


Expenses. A fee of $5.00 will be charged 
for the two weeks. 
be had from $3.50 to $7.00 per week. Good 
meals at moderate cost can be secured in 
several cafeterias near the Library School. 

Registration. Advance 
planning for the 
meetings. 
day. Lectures begin regularly at 9:00 a.m. 
Monday, July 16. 


largest success of the 


Upon request, further information re- 


garding the conference will be sent as it 
is issued from time to time, and later the | 
detailed program. 


An additional fee of $5.00 will | 


Saturday, July 14, ‘s registration | 
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Send your registration, also requests for 
further information to (Miss) Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, Wisconsin Library 
School, 206 N. Carroll Street, Madison, Wig, 


A PLEA FOR THE LIBRARY 


Address Before the Rotary Club, by Maud 
van Buren, Librarian, Owatonna 
Public Library. 


“The Owatonna public library has the 
reputation, both at home and abroad of 
being one of the most successful institu- 
tions of its kind in the state. Indeed, it 
holds no unworthy place in the entire 
Northwest, due largely, without doubt, to 
its unusually fortunate beginnings—fortun- 
ate not alone because of the generous gift 
which made the building and its equ pment 
possible, but because of the public spirit of 
that day, a spirit manifested by its charter 
board. 





“The bigness of that board was proven 
in its acknowledgment of ignorance of lib- 
rary administration and library needs. The 
situation was one calling for sane judg- 
ment and an eye to the future. One of the 
very first of its acts was the circulation 
of 200 letters to successful libraries asking 
whether these libraries were of such a 
character as to make it worth while for a 
committee of the board to visit them. Then 
a committee of two did actually see for 
themselves the buildings and inner work- 
ings of several libraries in that state fam- 


Politics which has been so successful in its | 0US for its libraries since the days of John 


Harvard. 
“These men returned from their survey 


| with an enthusiasm whose contagion took 


hold of the entire city. But they had some- 
thing besides enthusiasm. They brought 
with them suggestions for a plain, substan- 
tial, building and better still the convie- 
tion that the selection of the first $5,000 
worth of books should be put into the hands 
of someone experienced in selecting books 
for the reading public, an idea _ readily 


| adopted by the rest of the board; and it is 


right there, in that matter of book selec- 


, : | tion, that the reputation of the Owatonna 
Rooms in Madison ean 


public library was established. The first 
$5,000 worth of books were admirably 
chosen. It is doubtful whether there is a 


| better balanced foundation collection any- 


: er | re. 
registration is where 


earnestly desired, as it will greatly aid in | 


The best only of every class were 
chosen. 


“It was not alone Owatonna’s _ native 
loyalty to her public institutions that made 
the use of the library from its beginnings 
an unusually active one. This was largely 
due to the class of literature made avail- 
able to the public. From ‘ts very start, this 
library was in a position to serve not the 
voracious new novel reader only but the 
thoughtful reader and the research worker. 
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ty-third anniversary of the dedication 
this library. 
terest has never dminished. There has 
been, not a remarkable, but a steady growth 
in all departments stimulated by conscien- 
tious staffs backed by the intelligent men 
and women who served on its boards. Allow 





“Washington’s Birthday marks the twen- | 
of | 
In these 23 years, public in- | 


| 


me to say that its present board is acting | 


in the best interests of the library in all 
its aims. 


The city council has endeavored | 


to keep pace with the growing demand by | 


increasing its appropriation from time to 
time. 

“About 18 years ago, library privileres 
were extended to all residents 
county. At that time travel’ng 


of Steele | 
libraries | 


were sent to all the village communities in | 


the county. 


Today not only these villages | 


but 23 rural schools are acting as agencies | 
for the circulation of books in their dist- | 


ricts. 
tho almost three times the sum voted in the 


The county appropriation of $1,000, | 


beginning, is wholly inadequate to meet the | 


demands for books in the rural communi- 
ties. 


“As to the local demand, the situation is | 


pathetic. 
than in the beginning—$900 a year. In the 
beginning it was considered a generous fund 


The book fund is now no greater | 


and as compared with the book funds of | 
libraries in cities similar in size to Owa- | 


tonna, it was generous. But what shall 
we say of its adequacy now in meeting an 
annual circulation of more than 60,000? 
There are right now, in the librarian’s desk 
requests from patrons for specific books 
ageregat ng $1,500 in cost, to say nothing 
of the children’s department. There is next 
to nothing for small children and yet the 
demand from beginning readers is great 
and, more important still, the library habit 
(a safe habit) is forming then. 


“One of the most beaatiful cemeter’es in 
the United States, one whose quiet loveli- 
ness attracts tourists from all over’ the 
country, is the Moravian cemetery at Wins- 
ton-Salem. North Carolina. This burying 
ground is notable for its absence of monu- 
ments. Not a monument of any kind is to 
be seen. There are no “box seats” for the 
reh or the great in that cemetery. They 


occupy no more space than the lowly. All are | 


equal there and a similar bit of marble 
(a small rectangular slab placed flat. upon 
the earth) marks the resting place of each. 
Winston-Salem has been known far and 
wide for many years for its civie activities. 
There may or may not be a connection be- 
tween its wide-awakeness, civic 
and its simple cemetery. 


monuments. 


alert :ess, 





of these mute testimonials to accumulated 
wealth. But her greatest monument is not 
to be ‘found in her cemeteries. She has, 
on the corner of Elm and Broadway, a 
monument that speaks volumes in memory 
of two far-seeing citizens who respected 
Owatonna for what it had done for them 
and who showed their appreciation by leav- 
ing it a legacy whose influence reaches out 
to the rich and the poor, to the young and 
the old, to the sick and the well, the sad 
and the happy, the educated and the illit- 
erate. This monument marks no grave. It 
is a living memorial to a type of citizen- 


| ship than which there is no greater. 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION AT 
SOUTH ST. PAUL 


“And each fairy who came to the christ- 
ening brought gifts and laid them at the 
baby’s feet.” So reads the old fairy tale 
which thrilled us when we were children. 
But a story equally as thrilling and one 
which really is true can be told of the 
christening of the youngest child in the 
Minnesota library family, the Public Lib- 
rary of South St. Paul, which opened its 
doors to the people of that city on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1922. 


The library came as the fulfillment of 
a long felt need in the commuity. Those 
who wished for its coming most had hoped 
to build for it a suitable home, but be- 
cause of war conditions this idea was 
abandoned and the library was established 
in rented quarters temporarily. However, 
on two sightly lots, overlooking the Missis- 
sippi river, and adjacent both to the busi-* 
ness district and the homes of South St. 
Paul stands a sign which reads, “Future 


+ Home of the South St. Paul Public Library,” 


and these lots, the gift of the South St. Paul 
Union Stock Yards Company, was one of the 
first tributes proffered to the new child. 
The library was formally opened on Dec- 
ember ist with a short program in which 
the president of the library board, the 
mayor of South St. Paul, Miss Clara Bald- 
win and the librarian of the High School 
Library took part. The library is located 
in a store building on Grand avenue, one 
of the business streets of the city. The 
reading room is bright and cheerful and 
the large front window affords, not only 
splendid opportunities for advertising the 
library’s wares but also enables the passer- 
by to have a glimpse of the activities with- 
in the building. The shelving was the gift 
of Judge and Mrs. Converse. It is painted 
gray, as are the three reading tables which 
were made by the Manual Training depart- 


| ment of the High School and stenciled in 
“In Owatonna there are monuments and | 


Her four cemeteries are white | 


and cold with memories of her dead, some | 


old blue by the girls of the Art Department. 
On the walls hang seven framed oil paint- 
ings which were given to the library by the 














zine racks were presented by the 
Lumber Company and a tier of filing cabi- 
nets for a pamphlet collection was the gift 
of the Union Stock Yards Company. 

Of the 1000 accessioned books on the lib- 
rary shelves, 600 were gifts from organi- 
zations and individuals of the city. Many 
back numbers of magazines as well as sev- 
eral bound volumes of periodicals were do- 


nated and several people have given the | 
their | 


library one year’s subscription to 
favorite periodical. Maps of Dakota Coun- 


Griggs estate. The newspaper and maga- | 
Shaw | 


ty, South St. Paul and Minnesota were sent | 


to the library from the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Mayor’s office. 
Three live stock newspapers, the local daily 


and weekly papers and two St. Paul papers | . 
| of each member was put at his place. The 


have been given by interested friends. 


After the library had been opened about | 


a month the Abner Rude Post of the Amer- | 


ican Legion (assisted by the Kaposia Troop | 
of Boy Scouts launched a drive for funds | 
for the further purchase of books for the | 
library. Contributions were limited to $1.00 | 


and although the drive is not complete, $500 
has been contributed by over 1000 persons 
in amounts ranging from one cent to one 
dollar. 


The Patrick Gallagher Post of the | 


Veterans of Foreign Wars intends to as- | 
sist the library in getting good literature | 


for the new Americans who come to the 
library for aid in learning the English 
language. Not to be outdone by the men 
and boys, Chapter H of the P. E. O. gave 
a library ball in January and the next day 
left a check for $106 with the Library 
Commission. The question of securing a 
. typewriter for the library no sooner arose 
than two good fairies, the Drover’s State 
Bank and the Live Stock National Bank 
each came, offering machines which the lib- 
rary could use until they could afford to 
get one for themselves. 


Through the co-operation of Mayor Kram- 
er and the City Council men, many good 


things have come to the library. The tax | 


levy which the Library Commission asked 
was readily granted and through the efforts 
of the Mayor the library is in possession of 
many government and State documents 
which will be invaluable for reference work. 

There is an intangible gift of enthusiasm 
and esprit de corps which is so necessary 
to the success and upbuilding of every 
community venture and this gift has been 
brought to the Library by its borrowers. 
It is their library and they are proud of it. 
To the members of the Library Commission, 
and especially to Mrs. D. L. Grannis, in 
truth the fairy god-mother of the library, 


belong great praise for their untiring ef- | 


forts to make the public library an insti- 
tution of service to the community. The 


library is indebted to the Minnesota Free 
Traveling Libraries and to the St. Paul Pub- 


! 
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lic Library for their indefinite loan of books 
to augment the rather small collection with 
which the Library opened. 


And in return for all these gifts the 
library is endeavoring to give the best pos. 
sible service to its constituents. The right 
book for the right person at the right time 
is its motto. During February talks were 
given by the librarian at three  Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, one suburb Commy- 
nity Club, a Missionary meeting, a Kiwanis 
luncheon and she has been asked to speak, 


| early in March, at a pruning demonstration 


in the country near South St. Paul. At the 
Kiwanis luncheon library application blanks 
were used as- place cards and a book. 
closely related to the vocation or avocation 


experiment was successful since of the 30 
men present twenty-two signed applications 
and nineteen took home their books. 


Another slogan which the Library uses 
is “Your Library is no farther than your 
nearest telephone.” ‘The business men of 
South St. Paul are beginning to believe it 
too, for they call the library for information 
on a great variety of puzzling questions. 
Some one has said that the way to GROW is 
to Go Right On Working and that, too, is a 
slogan which the South St. Paul Library has 
adopted. 

CORNELIA D. PLAISTER, 
Librarian. 


RADIO BOOKS FOR AMATEURS 


Compiled by Harriet Dutcher, Reference 
Librarian, Duluth Public Library. 


Ballard, W. C., Jr. Elements of radio tele- 
phony. McGraw, 1922, $1.50. Simplified 
discussion of present-day radiophones 
with emphasis on vacuum tube. 

Bucher, E. E. Wireless experimenter’s 
manual. Wireless press, 1920, $2.25. 
Thoroughly covers the field of amateur 
radio work. 

Cockaday, L. M. Radio-telephony for every 
one. Stokes, 1922, $1.50. Details of con- 
struction follow clear presentation of 
theory. 

Hausman, Erich, ed. Radiophone receiving. 
Van Nostrand, 1922, $1.50. Written by 
nine specialists. Contains principles and 
descriptions of sets. Excellent for gen- 
eral amateur. 

Lesearboura, A.C. Radio for everybody. 
Munn, 1922, $1.50. Covers story side, 
codes, scientific principles and __ instruc- 
tions for building sets. Entertaining. 
Best general book for the radio novice. 

Lynch, A. H. How and why of broadcast- 
ing. Doubleday, 1922, 50c. Working details 
for building variometer type. 


Ranger, R. H. Radio pathfinder. Double- 
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Original treatment of 


day. 1922, $1.50. 
Introduces us to King 


technical subject. 
Electron. 

Sleeper, M. B. 
and telegraph receivers for 
Henley, 1922, 75c. 

—Design data for radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers. Henley, 1920, 75c. Inexpensive 
and practical. 

Snodgrass, R. T. & Camp, V. F. Radio re- 
ceiving for beginners. MacMillan, 1922, 
$1.00. Assumes no previous knowledge of 
radio. Simple enough for young people 
and other beginners. 


Construction of radio phone 
beginners. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. Construction 
and operation of a simple home-made 


radio receiving outfit. (Circular 120). 
Supt. of documents, 1922, 5c. This outfit 
has been made satisfactorily by persons 
with no previous experience. 

—Principles underlying radio communica- 

tion. (Radio communication pamphlet 40). 
Supt. of documents, 1922, $1.00. Pre- 
pared primarily as textbook for instruc- 
tion of men in Signal corps. 

—Sources of elementary radio information. 
(Circular 122). Supt. of documents, 1922, 
5e. Short bibliography of books and peri- 
odicals. 

Yates, R. F. & Pacent, L: G. Complete 
radio book. Century, 1922, $2.00. Ro- 
mance, history and scientific facts woven 
together in interesting and _ instructive 
style. 


LIBRARY AIDS 


Is your library making use of all the re- | 


sources offered by the Library Division? 
We are often asked whether any aid is 


given to towns establishing public libraries. | 


No direct aid is given in the shape of funds 
for books or other purposes, but in addition 
to the resources of the traveling library, 
many printed aids are offered in book-selec- 
tion, library organization and management. 
Some of these are distributed free upon re- 
quest, others may be borrowed or purchased 
for a small amount. 


The following is a list of the material 
available and it is suggested that librarians 
check over the list carefully and send for 
those things which would be of use in their 
libraries. Titles marked: ** are for lending 
only. Others are available for free distrib- 
ution to public libraries on request. 


Boo: Selection, General: 

“Book selection. Bascom, revised 1922, 
(A. L. A. manual, ch 16), 

Booklist. Sent to all public libraries 
whose annual income is less than $5000 and 
over $1000. 

Booklist books (annual). 

Buying list of books for small libraries, 
Wehster 
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asNew guide to reference books, Mudge 
1922. 

Periodicals for the small library, Walter, 
(New edition ready early in 1928). 

Standard catalog bimonthly. Sent to all 
public libraries whose annual income is less 
than $1000: and whose annual book fund is 
less than $200. 


Subject Lists and Reading Lists: 


7A. L. A. reading courses. 
Accounting. 
Business. 
Journalism. 

Books and thrift. 

Business books for profit and pleasure. 

Home planning. 

500 books for hospital patients. 
Public Library. 

“500. business books. Cleland. 

“sMaterial on geography. Booth. 

“1000 books for a hospital library. 

**1000 technical books. 

“sPlays of today. 

“*Popular books in science. 

“United States, a short reading list of popu- 
lar books. © 

“<U. S. Bureau of Education. Reading cours- 
es. 

Useful books for the home. 

“Viewpoints in biography. Tappert. 

“*Viewpoints in essays. Horton. 

“Viewpoints in travel. Rathbone. 


Children’s Books: 

Book shelf for boys and girls. 1922. 

Books for boys and girls, Hewins, 1915. 

Books for boys and girls. Newark Pub- 
lic Library. 

Child and the book. Morley. 

Children’s books for Christmas gifts. 

*sChildren’s catalog, 1918. Wilson Co. 

eat a alee Supplement, 1921. Wilson 
Company. 

“Exhibit on children’s reading 10 panels. 

“Plays for children. Hazeltine. 

Shelf of books for a one-room school. 


St. Louis 


Jones. 


Story-telling and Children’s Reading Lists: 

Boys’ books. 

EKighty tales of valor and romance. Cleve- 
land Public L’brary. 

Fairy tales to tell and suggestions for the 
story teller. Cleveland Public Library. 

“sGraded list of books for children, N. E. 
A. 

Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud. 
Hassler & Scott. 

List of stories and programs for story 
hours. Power. 

Stories from the ballads of Robin Hood. 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Stories from the Norse. Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Things I like to do for boys and girls. 
Sutherland. 

What shall we read now? 
Wilson Company. 


Grades 1-8. 














Library Buildings and Equipment: 


i*Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 
Eastman. 

‘Hints for the village library building 
committee. Lowe. | 


wsLibrary building. Eastman. 

isLibrary rooms and buildings. Soule. 

isNew types of library buildings. Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. | 

7sNotes on the erection of library build- 
ings. Carnegie Corporation. 

“Small library buildi:‘*s. Marvin. | 

“sSome recent features in library archi- | 
tecture. Hadley. 

The Library Division also has on file for 
lending, many library building plans, 
catalogs of library furniture and equip- | 

ment, and blue prints of shelving, maga- | 

zine and newspaper racks. 


Library Establishment: 


Book wagons, the county library’ with | 
rural book delivery. | 
County library. 
“County library exhibit. 14 panels. 
County library records. Miller. 
“sHow to start a public library. Wire. 


Library laws of Minnesota. 

Library legislation. Yust. 

Material and plans for a county library 
campaign. Free to any county serious- 
ly undertaking such a campaign. 


What is a reasonable income for your 
library ? 
7sWhy we need a public library? Hadley. 


Library Organization and Administration: 
Binding for small libraries. 
“Classification. Bacon. 

“Directions for the librarian of a small | 
library. Brown, revised by Hall. 

“sEssentials in library administration. | 
Stearns, revised by McCollough, 1922. 

How to care for books in a library. Saw- | 
yer. 

“sHow to organize a library. M ller. 

Library efficiency test. Robinson. 

7sMending and repair of books. Brown. 

7sNormal library budget and its units of 
expense. Thomson. 

“sSome principles of business-like conduct | 
in libraries. Bostwick. 

“=U. S. Government documents in 
libraries. Wyer 1922. 


small 


Library Training and Recruiting: 
7sApprentice course for small 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Books and a vocation. 
Library work an opportunity for college 


libraries. 


women. 

Library work as a profession. Country- 
man. 

isLibrary work for young men. Dana. 


Training for librarianship. Plummer, re- 
vised by Walter. 
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| each. The Library Division will 





Catalogs of various library schools are 
also on file for lending, or may be ob. 
tained by addressing the directors of 
the schools. 


| School Libraries: 


Elementary school library list, 1921-29, 

High school library list, 1917-18. 

een ae Supplement, 1922. 

High school library of the next decade. 
Davis. 

Is your library organized for education? 

“School library management. Wilson. 

“Standard library organization and 
equipment for secondary schools of dif- 
ferent sizes. 


RECENT LIBRARY AIDS 


County Library Campaigns. The A. L. A, 
announces the early publication of material 
and plans for a county library campaign. 


It will include suggested news stories, ed- 
itorials, feature stories, interviews, and also 
much advice about publicity, for the use 
of any librarian or committee conducting a 
campaign for a county library. 


It will be multigraphed, each article ona 
separate perforated page. You can tear out 
a story, fill in the blanks with the local 
names to give local color, and send it to 
the newspaper. 


There will be approximately fifty pages, 
stapled into a heavy paper cover. 


The price for three copies is 50 cents 
have a 
limited supply to give to any library or 
committee which is seriously undertaking a 
county library campaign. 


Library Work as a Profession. An eight 
page leaflet on Library work as a profes- 


| sion, by Gratia A. Countryman, librarian, 
' Minneapolis Public Library, has been pub- 
| lished as Bulletin No. 13 by the Woman's 


Occupational Bureau, 216 Meyers Arcade, 
Minneapolis. Any number of copies up to 
ten may be obtained from the Bureau upon 
request. For additional quantities, a charge 
of three cents each is made. 


BOOKS OFFERED 


The state traveling library has on hand 
many books which have outlived their use 
fulness in traveling libraries, but wh’ch are 
too good to be discarded. Although few 
of them are new, many are as readable as 
ever, while others are still useful as refer- 


ence aids. All are in good condition. Our 
shelves are overcrowded and we 40 
not like to see these books standing 


idle. They are therefore offered to any 
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public library in the state as a permanent 
loan, on payment of postage. Not more 
than ten volumes will be sent to any one 
library. A classified list of over one-hund- 
red titles is printed below. Look it over 
and write for those which will best serve 
your community. 
give first and second choice as the number 
of copies is limited. 


of Education, St. Paul. 


131. Bishop, E. M., Road to seventy years | 
young. 1909. 

131. Worcester. Flwood & others. Re- | 
ligion and medicine. 1908. 

150. King, H. C. Rational living. 1914. 

170. Marden, O. S. He can who thinks 
he can. 1908. 

170. Marden, O. S. Progressive business | 
man. 1913. 


170. Marden, O. S. Training for efficiency. 
1913. 


170. Roosevelt, Theodore. Realizable 
ideals. 1912. 

240. Hodges, George. Everyman’s relig- 
ion. 1913. 


304. Keller, Helen. Out of the dark. 1913. 
304. Lee, G. S. Crowds. 1913. 
324. Carter, M. H. Woman with empty 


hands. 1913. 

325. Brandenburg, Broughton. Imported 
Americans. 1914. 

328. Roberts, K. L. Club woman’s handy 
book. 1914. 

367. Chesley, A. M. Social activities for 


men and boys. 1911. 

370. Davenport, Eugene. 
efficiency. 1910. 

372. Houghton, L. S. Telling Bible stories. 

374. Conklin, M .G. Conversation, what to 
say and how to say it. 1912. 

395. Ordway, E. B. Etiquette of today. 
1913. 

396. Babcock, L. W. Pin-money sugges- 
tions. 1912. 

396. Bruce, H. A. B. Women in the mak- 
ing of America. 1913. 

424. Roget, P. M. Thesaurus of English 
words and phrases; ed. by Mawson. 2v. 
1911. 

509. Williams, H. 
19138. 

520. Maunder, A. S. D. & Maunder, E. W. 
Heavens and their story. n. d. 

520. Mtton, G. E. Book of stars. 

590. Brucker, E. Zoology. 1914. 

590. Roberts, C. G. D. Haunters of the 


Education for 


S. Miracles of science. 


1913. | 


It will be advisable to | 


Address all requests | 
to the Library Division of the Department | 





613. Moody, C. S. Backwoods surgery. 
1910. 

| 618. Stitch in time. 

| 613. 


1912. 


Williams, H. S. Adding years to 
your life. 1914. 
622. Shinn, C. H. Story of the mine. 1903. 


| 626. Barrett, John. Panama canal. 1913. 

| 626. Haskin, F. J. Panama canal. 1914. 

630. Davidson, J. B. & Chase, L.W. Farm 
machinery and farm motors. 1911. 

_ 630. Hunt, T. F. The young farmer. 1912. 


| 635. French, Allen. How to grow vegeta- 
bles. 1911. 
635. Waugh, F. A. Beginners’ guide to 
fruit. 1912. 
| 686. Sando, R. B. American poultry cul- 
| ture. 1912. 
| 686. Valentine, C. S. How to keep hens 
| for profit. 1915. 
640. Hewitt, E. C. How to live on a small 
| income. 1909. 


640. Spencer, Eveline & Cobb, J. M. Fish 
cookery. 1921. 

641. Larned, L. H. New hostess of to- 
day. 1913. 

646. Claydon, E. P. & Claydon, C. A. Knit- 
ting without specimens. n.d. 

658. Stockwell, H. G. Essential elements 
of business character. 1911. 

660. Sadtler, S. S. Chemistry of familiar 
things. 1915. 

680. MacGlaughlin, Idabelle. 
for girls. 1915. 


Handicraft 


690. Howes, B. A. Building by a builder. 
1914. 

710. Farwell, P. T. Village improvement. 
1913. 


712. Doogue, L. J. Making a lawn. 1912. 


716. Hayward, W. B. Commuter’s garden. 
1914. 
720. Singleton, Esther. Wonders of the 
world. 1912. 
728. Eberlein, H. D. Making and furnishing 
outdoor rooms and porches. n.d. 
746. Flickmann, Flora. Craft of the 
crochet hook. n.d. 
746. Flickmann, Flora. Modern crochet 
book. n.d. 
759. Caffin, C. H. American masters of 
painting. 1902. 


770. Dimock, J. A. Outdoor photography. 
1912. 


770. Dugmore, A. R. Nature and _ the 
camera. 1903. 

778. Welsh, R. E. A. B. C. of motion pic- 
tures. 1916. 

782. Hadden, J. C. Favorite operas. n.d. 


799. Hornaday, W. T. Campfires on des- 








silences. 1907. 
590. Roberts, C. G. D. Heart of the an- | 
cient wood. 1906. 





598. Laing, H. M. Out with the bids 
19138. 
595. Fabre, J. H. Life of a fly. 1913. 


598. Job, H. K. Among the water-fowl. | 
1903. 
Harris, D. F. Nerves. 


612. n.d. 


ert and lava. 1908. 


811. Oleott, F. J. Story telling poems. 
1913. 
811. Rickert, Edith & Paton, Jessie. 


American lyrics. 1912. 
814. Burton, Richard. 

literature and life. 
814. Flandrau, C. M. Prejudices. 


Little essays in 


1911. 








817. Dunne, F. P. Observations of Mr. | 
Dooley. 1902. 

817. Masson, T. L. Best stories in the 
world. 1914. 

904. Jenks, Tudor. Book of famous sieg- 
es. 1909. 

910. Grosvenor, G. H. Scenes from every 
land. 1912. 

910. Mathews, J. L. Log of the “Easy 
Way.” 1911. 

910. Slocum, Joshua. Around the world in 


1914. 
In Argolis. 1902. 
As it is in England. 


the sloop Spray. 
913. Horton, George. 
914.2. Osborne, A. B. 
19138. 
914.4 Buley, E. C. Australian life in town 
and country. 1905. 
914.9 Richardson, R. B. Vacation days in 
Greece. 1903. 
915. Whitney, Caspar. 
jungle people. 1905. 
916. Bullard, Arthur. 


Jungle trails and 


Barbary coast. 1913. 


917. Hutchins, Frank & Hutchins, Cortelle. 
Houseboating on a tolonial waterway. 
1910. 

917.2. Fyfe, H. H. Real Mexico. 1914. 

917.9. White, S. E. The cabin. 1911. 

917.98. Young, S. H. . Alaska days with 
John Muir. 1915. 


Across Panama and 
1909. 


918.6. Nicholas, F. C. 
around the Caribbean. 


919. Bruce, W. S. Polar exploration. 1911. 

919. Edwards, D. M. Toll of the Arctic 
seas. 1910. 

920. Faris, J. T. Men who made good. | 
1912. 

920. Iles, George. Leading American in- 


ventors . 1912. 

920. Maclean, J. K. Heroes of the farth- 
est North and farthest South. n.d. 

921. Brooke, Rupert. 
ca. 1916. 


921. Egan, M. F. Everybody’s St. Francis. 
1912. 

921. Goss, G. H.  Lincoln’s own stories. 
1912. 

921. Home, C. S. David Livingstone. 1913. 

921. Keller, Helen. Story of my life. 1902. 

921. Kein, Albért & Lumet, Lou's. Chas. 
Dickens. 1914. 

921. “Laughlin, C. FE. Death of Lincoln. 
1909. 

921. Whitlock, Brand. Forty vears of it 
1914. 

921. Kropotkin, P. Memoirs of a revolu- 
tionist. 1899. 

947. Latimer, FE. W. Russia and Turkev 
in the 19th century. 1899. 

951. Harding, G. L. Present day China. 
1916. 

970.1. Howard, O. O. My Ife and experi- 


ences among our hostile Indians. . 1907. 
971. Parkman, Francis. Struggle for a con- 

tinent. 1907. 
973. Hitchcock, battles 


Ripley. Decisive 


1969. 


of America 





Letters from Ameri- | 





973. Holland, R. S. Historic adventures, 
1913. 
973. MacDonald, William. From Jefferson 


to Lincoln. 1914. 
973.2. Eggleston, G. C. Our first century, 
1905. , 
973.8. 
riders. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. The 


1907. 


rough 


DUPLICATE MAGAZINES 


The Faribault Public Library offers for 
sale the following magazines in good econ- 
dition, bound in buckram. Address Miss 
Kate I. Cole, See’y Library Board. 

Atlantic, v. 101-117, 1908-1916. 

Craftsman, v. 18, 20-29, 1910, 1911-1916. 

Century, v. 76-91, 1908-1916. 

Field & Stream, v. 18-20, 1913-1916. 

Fortnightly, 1902. 

jarper, 117-132, 1908-1916. 

Independent, 1903. 

Lond. Quarterly Review, 1854. 

McClure, v. 31-42, 1908-1914. 

Nineteenth Century, v. 67-70, 1910-1911. 

Outlook, v. 95-112, 1910-1916. 

Review of Reviews, v. 37-538, 1908-1916. 

Scribner, v. 44-59, 1908-1916. 

Westminster Review, 1854. 

World’s Work, v. 18-26, 29-31, 1909-1913, 

1914-1917. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 


With the assistance of Mr. Paul Calrow, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education of the 
Department of Education, the ag» cultural 
libraries have been revamped to meet the 
needs of part time and evening study clas- 
ses, working under the agricultural instruct- 
ors in high schools on the Smith-Hueches 
plan. Out of date books have been exchang- 
ed for new material, and the collections 
have been rearranged to cover special sub- 
jects, as for example, poultry, dairyine, ete 
23 collections have been sert out and the 
instructors are enthusiastie over the service 
rendered. 


January and February have been _ the 
heaviest months on record in the reference 
work of the division. In January 673 re- 
quests were -received, in response to which 
834 books and 1904 magazine articles and 
clippings were sent out. On one day in Feb- 
ruary, requests from three different teach- 
ers for material on 79 essay topics, was the 
equivalent of serving 79 high school pupils 
and all wanted by “return mail.” Such re- 
quests tax the resources of the library di- 
vision very heavily, and emphasize again 
the need of training in the use of local lib- 
rary resources and of developing those re- 
sources to meet these annually recurring 
demands. 


Interesting personal requests received of 
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late include one from a young farmer, of 
only eighth grade education, who intends 
to devote one hour each evening to reading 
good books. Some reading lists were sent 
him to choose from and he has started in 
on American Heroes, published by the U. 
-§ Bureau of Education. Another young 
man who aspires to be an artist, is bor- 
rowing books on drawing and expresses sin- 





| 
| 


cere appreciation for the advantage of “ob- | 
taining such wonderful books on the sub- | 


ject.” 
LIBRARY REPORT 


sion, 1921-22, is included in the report of the 


_ ed, home-sick or lonely. 





1. Give some reasons why it is worth 
while for a nurse to know books: (a) Pro- 
fessionally. (b) As an individual. 


2. Name four ways in which books may 
help a patient. 


38. Name your favorite author and give 
the names of some books you have read 
more than once. 


4. Name five authors whose books are 
entertaining rather than instructive and 
state which of their books would be your 
first choices for a patient who was depress- 
Is a humorous 


oi P _. | book always a safe choice? 
The biennial report of the Library Divi- | 


State Board of Education, and will be re- | 


printed as a separate, and distributed in 


this form to all public and school libraries | 


in the state. 
A comparison of statistical tables with 


those published two years ago shows an en- | 


couraging increase in appropriations. Of 


the 116 libraries reporting, 74 have increas- | 
ed appropriations, 21 remain practically the | 


same and 13 have decreased. 24 libraries 
reached the A. L. A. 


capita, as against 15 a year ago. 


Indications of progress which do not ap- | 


pear in the report are the opening of the 


new public library in South St. Paul, an ac- | 


count of which appears on another page, 
erection of new library buildings at Lake 


City and Rushford, and equipment of new | 
quarters in community buildings at Jackson | 


and Paynesville. 


STATE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


Nurses’ Training Class.—The Use of Books 
in Hospitals. 


At the State hospital for crippled child- 


ren, St. Paul, for the second time a course | 


of lectures in the use of books in hospitals 
and elsewhere has just been completed. A 
list of the test questions is given below. 


The response from the nurses has been sur- | 
The lecturers were pre-| 


prisingly cordial. 
pared to “sell the idea” with difficulty but 
they found that the nurses already recog- 
nized the value to themselves of an _ ac- 
quaintance with books. 
given by Miss Perrie Jones, hospital librari- 
an for the city of St. Paul, and Della Mac- 
Gregor, children’s librarian. The test was 
given by Miriam E. Carey, supervisor of 
state institutional libraries. It is expected , 
that this course will be repeated for each 
class and that the new “Hospital Book,” to | 
be published by the American Library As- 
sociation will be used as a basis of instruc- | 
tion and book selection. | 


‘The questions follow: 


standard of $1 per , 
| is a valuable asset to a nurse. 


The lectures were | 


' manuscript form. 
| were borrowed some very attractive stage 





5. Under what circumstances would you 
read aloud to a patient? Name some books 
or stories that are good to read aloud. 


6. To what extent would you recommend 
religious books in a hospital? 


7. What is the therapeutic value of books 
to nervous and mental cases? Name some 
books which would be undesirable for such 
cases. 


8. Give some reasons why story-telling 
What stories 
have you memorized? What children’s 
books have you read recently ? 


9 and 10. Give brief outlines of two 
of the books of required reading in connec- 
tion with this course. 

M. E. C. 


DRAMA WEEK IN ST. PAUL 


“Drama Week” as a national celebration 
made its initial bow to the public this year 
in January. If one may gage the success 
of a venture by the cordiality of its recep- 
tion, the future of drama week as an annual 
affair in the St. Paul Public Library is a 
foregone conclusion. 


With the aid of a committee of eight pat- 
rons of the library, Miss Owens requisition- 
ed for use of the art exhibition room for the 
week of January 21-29 and assembled for 


display approximately 700 books on _ the 
theatre and its allied subjects. The book 
exhibit was supplemented by Mr. Charles 


Farnham’s noteworthy collection of auto- 
graphed photographs and personal letters 
from Jenny Lind, Ellen Terry, Julia Mar- 
low, Henry Irving, Joseph Jefferson, Rich- 
ard Mansfield and other celebrities too nu- 
merous to mention. 


The dramatic departments of the four 
high schools sponsored the movement by 
loaning twenty exceptionally artistic minia- 
ture stages and theatres and three plays in 
From another group 











the art and design classes. A number of 
our patrons are students at the John Sea- 
man Garns’ school of expression and dra- 
matic art in Minneapolis. From members 
of their play-producing class were borrowed 
seven stage settings illustrat:ve of scenes 
taken from the dramas appearing in the 
Atlantic book of plays, and a member of the 
executive committee loaned her collection of 
Punch and Judy dolls to supplement the 
table exhibit of plays and pageants for 
children. 


A very nice note of harmony, warmth 
and color was brought to the room through 
the use of paisley shawls, lovely bits of 
pottery, old brass and wrought iron can- 
delabra. 


Each afternoon members of the _ repre- 
sentative clubs. of the city acted as host- 
esses and served tea in the staff lunch room 
following the informal programs at 4 
o’clock arranged for by the executive com- 
mittee. 


The first day Miss Frances Boardman, 
the dramatic reviewer for the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, delighted an audience of about 
seventy-five with a humorous account of 
her experiences as interviewer of stage 
celebrities. On Tuesday Mr. Charles Farn- 
ham gave a chatty resume of the theatre 
and theatre goers in St. Paul previous to 
1890. He also touched on the plays and 
players of note that had appeared before 
St. Paul audiences of that day and the de- 
velopment of the vogue for amateur theat- 
ricals among his contemporaries. Follow- 
ing Mr. Farnham’s reminiscences was the 
performance on Wednesday and Thursday 
of a Mother Goose playlet and folk dance 
by a group of wee students from St. 
Agatha’s conservatory and the “Prologue 
of Androcles and the Lion” by members of 
the Central High School Dramatic club 
under the direction of Miss Helen Austin. 
Both productions were very successful. 


Mr. Ralph Smalley entertained the group 
which assembled on Friday with a sketch 
of the history of stagecraft followed by a 
brief explanation of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the various periods in the de- 
velopment of the modern stave as cemon- 
strated in the little theatres submitted for 
exhibition during drama week. Mr. Smal- 
ley’s talk concluded the program plans for 
the week, which formally ended on Sunday 
afternoon. 


The newspapers generally made daily 
mention of the various act vities. Estimat- 


ing roughly, 900 people visited the exhibit 
during the week. With such an evidence of 
interest, who will say that the future of the 
drama is not assured? 


costumes which were planned and made in | 
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PERSONAL 


Mrs. K. I. Heiberg, for many years head 
of the documents department of the Minne- 
apolis public library, retired from service 
on December 1st under the pension regula. 
tions. Miss Mary E. Lathrop, assistant at 
the Walker Branch, has also retired. 


Miss Charlotte Matson, recently librarian 
of the Board of Education, Minneapolis, re- 
turns to the public library service as lib- 
rarian of the branch to be opened in the 
Roosevelt School. 


Miss Jessie Budge, librarian of the Grand 
Forks Public Library, succeeds Miss Matson 
as librarian of the Minneapolis Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

Miss Mary Ober resigned as librar‘an at 
Nashwauk to accept a position at Emporia 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Miss Mary Hiss, Earlham College, and 
New York State Library School, Albany, 
who has had experience with the Kentucky 
Library Commission, and in the public lil. 
rary of Evansville, Indiana, has become lib- 
rarian of the school and public library at 
Nashwauk. 


Miss Mary L. Deaver, Illinois Library 
School, who has had experience in_ the 
Cleveland public library, has become librari- 
an of the High School library at Albert 
Lea, succeeding Miss Edna Cottrell, who 
resigned to be married. 


NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


NOTE—lItems of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the state. These 
should be real news _ items, 
progress or new plan which may be suggestive 
to other libraries. Notes should be sent to the 
Director of Libraries by the 15th of the month 
preceding each issue of the bulletin}; which ap- 
pears quarterly in March, June, September; aml 
December. 


Duluth. The public library has opened 
a new technology department in which the 
books on technical and business _ subjects 
have been gathered together. The collec- 
tion includes over 2000 books and 38 tech- 
nical and business periodicals. The depart- 
ment is located in a large, well-lighted al- 
cove adjoining the central lobby and is in 
charge of Miss Eva Alford of the reference 
staff. 


The library at Morgan Park, located in 

° . : 1, 

the high school, is open three evenings eaci 
week. 


The residents of Lester Park are asking 
for larger and better quarters for their lib- 
rary branch which is at present housed in 
one of the class-rooms of the Lester Park 
schocl. and open only a few hours during 
the week. 
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Elk River. The Community Club _ has | 
turned over the management of the library | 


to a library board. The village council 
makes an appropriation to cover current ex- 
penses, but the board raises money for pur- 
chase of books by entertainments. 


Hibbing. With a yearly circulation of 
197,000 the Hibbing Public Library leads 
all of the cities of its size in the United 


States. The neighboring city of Virginia, | 
and Pomona, Cal. are the only cities of | 
15,000 having a circulation of over 100,000 | 


Hutchinson. The largest month in the | 
history of the library was January, when | 


9254 books were circulated, an excellent rec- 
ord for a town of 3379. 


Jackson. The library was removed to its 
new quarters in the community building in 
December. The library occupies a room on 
the west side of the basement, 34x52 feet in 
size, which is as large as many of the small 


library buildings in the state. The walls | 


and ceiling are a light buff, and the room 
is well lighted and attractively furnished. 
The Woman’s Club furnished the librarian’s 
desk and tables and chairs including a low 


table for the children’s corner. The Camp | 
Five Girls presented an oak magazine rack. | 


Lake City. The Carnegie Library build- 
ing was opened to the public with an in- 
formal reception on February 10. From 
the records of the library, Miss Jennie 
Baker, the librarian compiled an interesting 
account of its histery which appeared in the 
local papers. The first library was or- 
ganized in August, 1871, through the ef- 
orts of the W. C. T. U. who called a meet- 
ing and organized a library association. A 
course of lectures to raise funds included 
such speakers as Wendell Phillips, Ignatius 
Donnelly and Bishop Whipple. The library 
was housed in different places until 1880, 
when it was removed to the old high school 
building, and the books given to the school 
to form the beginning of a school library. 
By paying a small fee residents of the town 
could draw books also. In 1898, some of 
the young women of the town opened a 
library and reading room on a subscription 
basis, for which a room was provided in 
the new city hall. By vote of the people, 
this became a public library in 1904. Be- 
fore the war, steps had been taken to se- 
sure a Carnegie library, but negotiations 
were stopped by the war. In 1921, efforts 
were renewed and a fund of $16,000 was 
secured from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
building stands on the corner opposite beau- 


tiful Oaklyn Park which is the civic center 


of the town. 


LeSuenr. The Monday Club which has 
conducted a public library since 1905, has 
unanimously voted to turn its library of 
about 1000 volumes over to the city, as soon 
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as it is ready to undertake its maintenance. 


Litchfield. The Woman’s Club has recent- 
ly made a gift to the library for the pur- 
chase of children’s books. 


February 23 and 24 were roundup days 
for “missing” books, when all overdue books 
could be returned without charge for fines 
and no questions asked. 


Long Prairie. The ladies of the Literary 
Club gave a series of chain teas, whereby 
$150 was raised for the public library. 


| Mahnomen. The Reservation Club has 
undertaken the establishment of a public 
library in Mahnomen. The first effort to 
raise money was the booking of the film, 
| Julius Caesar. 


Minneapolis. The Minneapolis Public 
Library opened its hospital service at the 
General Hospital on February first. As 
rapidly as books and organization make 
possible, other hospitals will receive the 
same service. 


A Hospital Book Week was conducted in 
the effort to secure gifts to supplement the 
collection which could be purchased. This 
was so successful that 3,000 books and 
hundreds of magazines came in in seven 
days, and others are following. The pub- 
licity for the campaign began ten days in 
advance by letters to ministers, clubs, dai- 
lies, and weeklies, including the foreign 
language papers. Most organizations as- 
sisted by including articles in their official 
organs, by reading a notice at meetings, or 
by sending out cards to members. The 
high schools and private schools also made 
pleas to their own groups for books. 


The library inserted in every book is- 
sued a bright colored bookmark advertising 
the campaign, as well as placing placards 
at all distributing points. All branches as 
well as Central had many volumes placed 
in boxes provided to receive books, but the 
library truck called for the large gifts. 


The local bookstores assisted generously 
by selling at a discount all books purchased 
by individuals to give to the library. 


The citizens responded most heartily and 
the hospital patients will long enjoy good 
reading because of their support. 


A new Public Library branch will be 
opened in March at the Roosevelt High 
School, Minneapolis. 


Owatonna. The librarian addressed the 
Rotary Club at their luncheon February 
5th. At each place were annotatel lists of 
a dozen interesting books for men with a 
description of the library resources. A part 











of Miss van Buren’s talk appears on an- 
other page. 


The noon hour be'ng the only hour of 
the day when members of the Owatonna 
library staff and the high school seniors 
who do library work for high school credit 
can get together, staff luncheons have been 
instituted. Members of the library board 
in turn, are invited to these luncheons. 
General library methods are discussed at 
these times and reviews of library bulletins 
and periodicals are given. 

The Owatonna City Council has 
$200 from its general fund for books for 
the Public Library. 

The Owatonna Commercial Club has 
demonstrated its wide-awake policy for the 
year by calling a special meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the needs of the city. 
Individuals representing its public institu- 
tions were requested to present their 
“cases.” The Public Library was represent- 
ed by the Secretary of the Board and the 
librarian. . 

A gift of $25 for the purchase of attract- 
ive ‘llustrated books for little folk has been 
presented to the library by Mrs. Grace 
Kelly Mork in memory of her little daugh- 
ter. A special book plate has been en- 
graved, and annual additions to the collec- 
tion are contemplated. 


Pine Island. The public library broke its 
record in January with a_ circulation of 
2209. The borrowers now number 909 (inc- 
luding 375 rural borrowers) all of whom 
have used their cards within six months. 

Rushford. The D. J. Tew Memorial Lib- 
rary was opened to the public February 8, 
with a reception under the auspices of the 
Women’s Welfare League. 

The building is the gift of Mrs. Stella V. 
Sprague, as a memorial to her father and 
mother. The main floor is one large room 
32x42 feet, with librarian’s desk opposite the 
entrance, and reading tables on either side. 
The room is furnished in fumed oak, with 
beamed ceiling and furniture to match and 
the walls are tan. A fireplace at one end 
adds to the attractiveness. A gift of $2000 
presented by Hugh Cooper, a former resi- 


dent of Rushford, now an eminent engineer, | 


was used for furniture. 


The basement contains an _ auditorium, 
which will seat about 75 people, kitcher and 
serving room. The Women’s W-!fare 
League contributed toward its furnishing 
and it will be available for use by various 
organizations. 

A generous supply of wood has been do- 
nated by a former resident from his farm 
in South Rushford, the library board to 


make arrangements for cutting and haul- | 
ing. 

The old Stevens library building was sold 
at public auction for $1000. 





voted 
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St. Peter. The library was closed for two 
weeks for repairs. The walls were retinted 
and the floors waxed. 


Thief River Falls. A club room for boys 
has been opened in the basement under the 
supervision of a member of the high schog 
faculty. 


Twin Cities. The librarians of public, ref- 
erence and college libraries in the Twin 
Cities met at luncheon at the St. Paul Ath- 
letic Club on February 13, to discuss the 
resources of the various libraries and plans 
for closer correlation of work. Represent- 
atives were present from the public librar’es 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Hill Refer- 
ence Library, the Univers ty Library, the 
Historical Society and the Library Div’sion 
of the Department of Education. Mr. Walt- 
er, of the University Library, presided. 


Statements regarding the special fields of 
each library demonstrated the fact that the 
Twin Cities are becoming a library center 
of unusual possibilities. Miss Moon, head 
of the catalog division of St. Paul Public 
Library, was appointed chairman of a con- 
mittee to undertake the preparation of a 
union list of periodicals. 


Two Harbors. The Musicale Club solicit- 
ed donations from business men to purchase 
the books needed for their course of study 
in Americanization through music. The 
books have been donated to the public lib- 
rary. 

Virginia. A doll exhibit held in the child- 
ren’s department of the public library at- 
tracted great interest, and about 300 dolls 
were entered. The dolls represented child- 
ren of other lands or children of storybook 
lands and included many cleverly dressed 
characters and dolls of foreign conntries. 


Winona. The Winona Association of 
Commerce voted $50 to assist in the main- 
tenance of the East Fnd library. Increas- 
ing patronage indicates a desire for con- 
tinuing the branch which was opened a year 
ago, and has been maintained by private do- 
nations. 


AN OATH OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


I pledge myself never to let little rules 
obscure large service. I pledge myself al- 
ways to abhor the one great sin, that of 
hiding the light and closing the mind. | 
promise to remember the punishment of 
Pharaoh at the Red Sea and of all others 
who have stopped their ears and shut their 
eyes to the daylight. I renounce Caliban. 
I will serve Ariel, encouraging in the best 
way I can all who would explore truth and 
beauty. 

PAUL M. PAINE. 


(Reprinted from Gaylord’s Triangle.) 
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THE STATE AID LISTS 
Important! 


State aid is given on books listed in Min- 
nesota Library Books for High School 1917- 
1918; High School Library List Supplement 
1922; and Elementary School Library List 
1921-1922. 


Some schools seem to be using older lists. 
Send for the above if you do not have them. 


TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
IN THE GRADES AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Minneapolis Public Library. Training a 
new generation of the public to make the 
most of our resources is the object of the 
new course of instruction on “How to use 
the Library,” which we have started to give 
in the schools. 


If we are able to accomplish our aim 
to make boys and girls at home in the 
library and thoroughly familiar with our 
card catalog, our indexes, year-books, en- 
cyclopedias and other’ reference tools, 
and if we can enable them to locate any 
book in the library by the author, by the 
title, or by its subject, we believe that 
this new service will be the most important 
contribution we have ever made to the edu- 
cational life of Minneapolis. 


There is no question but that some 
training has been needed in order to help 
children to understand our mysteries. Carle- 
ton College is now giving freshmen students 
a course on how to study. The University 
is giving a course to freshmen and has an- 
nounced a course on how to do research 
work. If college students find such in- 
struction necessary, how much more do the 
grade school and high school pupils need to 
be taught how to help themselves when 
preparing their “special topics.” 


It is not that we are unwilling to per- 
form this service for them, but we are 
physically unable to answer every request 
with such thoroughness. We must be 
selective. We must offer the best of the 
material which in our’ opinion fits the 
need of the applicant. We give him a book 
or two from which he laboriously copies 
notes—and straightaway forgets the name 
of his source-book. We have often wonder- 
ed about the depth and accuracy of the in- 
formation scrawled on those smudged and 
rumpled bits of scratch paper. If our at- 


tempt to give library instruction to the 
grade children succeeds, the school child of 
the future will be able to find his own ma- 
terial in the library. 


An encyclopedia or 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS DEPARTMENT 
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| year-book will assume new importance to 


him. Reference work will become a sleuth- 
ing game. As for school—it is not too 
much to prophesy it will be immeasurably 
more interesting. As high school or college 
student, he will be a much more independ- 
ent worker, and for that matter it will be 
an advantage all of his life to be able to 
use library methods and tools. Mary A. 
Tawney, with the combined background of 
teacher and librarian, has worked out her 
course of study, and has established several 
centers in the city. Talks are given directly 
in the school rooms with laboratory work 
in the branch libraries of the _ vicinity. 
Franklin, Thirty-sixth Street, Seward, 
Walker, Linden Hills, Seven Corners and 
Jordan Junior High Branch Libraries are 
now being used as training centers. 


Eventually the course will include lessons 
on the care of books to be given in the pri- 
mary grades, but at present we begin in 
the elementary grades with a study of the 
alphabet. 


Educating a Trained Public 


So much for our aims and ambitions. 
How are we attempting to reach them? We 
are already beginning in certain third and 
fourth and seventh and eighth grades to 
adapt lessons on the use of the library to 
the understanding of the children. 


By the time children have reached the 
fifth grade they will, as the course goes on, 
begin their study of the card catalog and 
the classification system used by the lib- 
rary. They will learn that books are shelv- 
ed in groups according to their subject and 
that these groups are called “classes” and 
designated by combinations of letters or 
numbers. These letters or numbers are 
merely a way of telling what a book is 
about and who wrote it. When the children 
comprehend the classification code, they are 
able to get the relation between the num- 
ber on the upper left hand corner of a cata- 
log card and the place on the shelves where 
the book with the same number “lives.” The 
library has prepared fifty little trays hold- 
ing miniature card catalogs which are used 
to teach the use of the card catalog. 


In the seventh and eighth grades the 
children will take up the study of reference 
tools and magazine indexes. The making of 
a sample bibliography will complete the 
course and bring into use most of the aids 
the library possesses. 


Rochester: One hundred and forty ninth 
grade students have just completed their 
training in the use of the library. The 


work was carried on under the direction of 














Miss Baker, the school librarian, and Miss 
Myers, the instructor in English. 


First, the students drew plans of both the 
city and the school library, locating each of 
the general classes of books. This _ has 
shown them that the library methods have 
become so standardized that a working 
knowledge of one library may be applied 
to any other. 


The card catalog has come to mean an 
index to the contents of the library and the 
students have learned to use it as they 
would use a telephone directory. They see 
that it is unnecessary to ask the librarian 
for a certain book, just as it is unnecessary 
to call central to find a number of a patron. 
In a similar way, they have learned to use 
the Reader’s Guide, the index to magazine 
literature, to find those magazine articles 
that they have heard about but have not 
been able to locate. 


The library was closed one day to all ex- 
cept the ninth grade students, and _ they 
were given definite problems to work out. 
The results were most gratifying and will 
be of practical value to the boys and girls 
in any field that they may choose. 


A library is no longer merely a place 
to store books, but an active agency in the 
school and the community. 


It is a laboratory and in order to use it, 
one must know something about the tech- 
nique of its equipment. This knowledge 
might come through a continued use of the 
library but much time would be wasted, and 
in the meantime the boys and girls would 
not have access to much of the material that 
they need. 


It is not as important that a_ student 
should acquire much knowledge as that he 
should know where to get a definite piece 
of information when the occasion demands. 
Therefore, the aim is not to make our boys 
and girls into “walking encyclopedias” but 
to teach them where the books are and 
how to use them. 


HOW ONE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
REGARDS HIS LIBRARY 


George C. McCornack, editor of the Ah 
La Ha Sa, Albert Lea’s school paper, writes 
about the school library: 


I wonder how many people stop to con- 
sider the different departments in our high 


school and which are the most important. | 
If you were asked which you thought was | 
gave | 
would answer | 


the most needed and the one that 
the best results how many 


that the library is the most essential. 


Of all the departments in school the lib- 
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rary is perhaps the one least heard about 
from the pupils. The students at home or 
about town seldom mention the library be. 
cause it has grown into their lives to such 
an extent that they are not aware of its 
importance to them. Some merely think jt 
a place for pleasure in reading, others real- 
ize the fund of reference which is the 
backbone of our school library. 


The people of Albert Lea would very 
soon realize what the library means to the 
school if it was discontinued, because the 
public library would be swamped and un- 
able to care for all the demands of the 
students for references. At present some- 
times it requires the combined effort of the 
two libraries to supply the necessary re- 
quirements. 


Before my Junior year I did not come to 
recognize the library as an ‘mportant factor 
in school life; then it was forcibly illus- 
trated to me when I undertook debate work. 
In looking for references it suddenly came 
across me that the library was just the 
one big reference book divided into depart- 
ments. Magazines wh‘ch we unconsciously 
throw away after once reading had a value 
here. Last year’s magazines would hold 
articles of great value if we had them now. 
It has been only the last year or two that 
Miss Cottrell has been able to bring’ this 
source of reference to anywhere near the 
condition it should be. 


A new source of reference has been es- 
tablished; that is, of clippings from news- 
papers, magazines and journals about cer- 
tain subjects of world interest that will al- 
ways have value as a source of material. 
Colored pictures of actors, of old fashioned 
costumes which would seem valueless, later 
proved their importance in plays to be put 
on by the students. I can remember when 
we hunted three days for the picture of a 
character we wished to represent’ while 
with this reference it would have been a 
matter of a few minutes. 


The library contains books of reference 
on every phase of the development of mind 
or body. The history classes would become 
totally lost and uninterested in their work 
without the added feature of library work. 


The library could be better but we are 
more than satisfied when we think of other 
school libraries consisting of a few books 
in the superintendent’s office. Traveling 
men on seeing the library have compliment- 
ed us by saying it is the best library they 
have seen for a school the size of Albert 
Lea. 


The town folks have done so much for 
us that we want them to know that we 
really do appreciate that  ind’spensable 
foundation of education, the school library. 
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And we want them to know also that now 
we have come to realize the importance of | 
our library we are taking better care of it. 
This quotation from Denham I think des- | 
cribes the library: 


“Books should to one of these 


conduce: 
For wisdom, piety, delight or use.” 


four ends | 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


From the school libraries at Hibbing, Lit- | 
tle Falls and Minneapolis have come the 
following interesting accounts of Children’s 
Book Week: 


At Hibbing the school library for the 
first time took an active interest in its cele- | 
bration. The librarian and her assist- 
ants decorated the windows of Stark’s 
News Stand, Lenz Drug Store and Odd Fel- 
lows Hall with posters, made by the Art 
Department for this purpose, and attract- 
ive children’s books. Many favorable com- 











ments were heard about these windows. In | 
fact, Lenz’s had many inquiries from people | 
desiring to purchase them. This goes to | 
show that the people are interested in plac- 
ing the right kind of books in the hauds 
cf children. The problen: seems to be to 
get the books. 


A book exhibit was held in the Lincoln | 
Elementary Library, to which the Parents’ | 
and Teachers’ Association was invited. At | 
this meeting, book marks, which are lists of | 
books compiled. from books in our own lib- 
rary and a few copies of the Book Shelf 
for Boys and Girls were distributed. The 
night school classes were taken in Wednes- 
day night. It was a real treat to watch 
their joy. Since then the librarian has been | 
asked many times, “Is the school librbary 
going to be open to-night?” 


In the high school we displayed posters 
and the librarian talked to the Normal 
girls, explaining the meaning of “book 
week,” the difference between desirable and 
undesirable books for children and tried to 
leave with them the desire to have a Child- 
ren’s Book Week next year in the’r own 
rural schools. It is hoped that we will be 
able to assist these girls and thus many, 
many people in rural communities in our 
county. All children in Miss Cunniff’s clas- 
ses came in touch with the idea. 


We placed two posters: “Books on En- 
gineering,” and “Books on Drama” with a 
collection for each poster in the Junior Col- 
lege study hall. These interested a number 
of students. 


Next year we hope to make a much big- 
ger thing of Children’s Book Week. It 


| operation of the manager at the 


could be celebrated in all the rooms in 
some way, if the work were organized and 
the librarian could meet the teachers, to 
plan book contests, book plays, essays on 


| books, favorite authors, etc. 


BEATRYCE FINN, 
School Librarian. 


Children’s Book Week brought real re- 
sults in the public schools of Little Falls. 
All four grade buildings reported a decid- 
ed boom in the circulation of _lib- 
rary books during the week of Nov. 12. In- 
terest was stimulated by letting the child- 
ren tell about books they enjoyed, and by 


| reading parts of good books to the pupils. 


Some upper grade teachers used as sub- 
jects for discussion, quotations about read- 
ing from well known authors. All four 
buildings have definite plans for sustaining 
the interest aroused throughout the year. 


‘The teacher-librarian of the high school 
sent out a circular letter to all wrade teach- 
ers urging the opportunities of Book Week 
and making a few definite suggestions. The 
teachers, however, proved so _ resourceful 
and energetic that they quite out-did all 
those suggestions. Mrs. White, the princi- 
pal of the Columbia school secured the co- 
Lowell 
theater, who showed a recommended child- 
ren’s book film on Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings and generously gave a matinee on 
Saturday, allowing the schools to keep one 
half. the proceeds from the sale of all 
tickets sold by the pupils, to be used for 
the purchase of new hooks. To advertise 
the matinee and its worthy purpose teach- 


' ers and pupils made very attractive post- 


ers, some of which were posted in the build- 
ings and some prominently displayed in 
windows of stores, and public buildings. 


The books purchased, in the case of the 
public schools, were taken from the state 
list so that state aid might be obtained. 
The picture show thus netted for the schools 
$57.08 worth of books. 


Miss Burns sent in the following most 
interesting report from Junior High: 


The pupils of the Junior High School 
conducted a drive of getting and giving in- 
formation on books of their library. Be- 
lieving in the slogan, “It pays to advertise,” 
those who knew of good books’ wrote 
“Found Ads” which were posted in the main 
assembly. These ads proved effic’ent rous- 
ers of interest and resulted in many calls 
for the books advertised. Others desiring 
certain books wrote “Want Ads” briefly 
describing the kind of book desired. Re- 
plies to these were then made by those pu- 
pils, who through frequent use of their lib- 
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rary, had become familiar with books sim- 
ilar to those referred to in the “Want 
Ads.” In signing these ads, the pupils, in- 
stead of using their actual signatures, 
chose to hide their identity through the use 
of clever pseudonyms. The results of the 
drive were very satisfactory. Many who 
previous to Better Book Week had 
frequented their school library now do so, 
and find that it has books of interest to 


them. 
FAY CUZNER, 
Teacher-Librarian. 


Children’s Book Week at the Minneapolis 
Central High took an unusual form this 
last year. It was a decided success and has 
had permanent value. The librarian asked, 
through the English teachers, for reports on 
books on the home reading lists to be writ- 
ten by the students. Brief reviews were to 
be given with the idea of recommending the 
book to some other student for reading. The 


not | 


presenting pageants and of her work in the 
Lasky Studios. 
M. R.G. 


NEWS FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Bemidji: The library is often termed the 
heart of a school. The library of the new 
high school is situated adjoining the large 
study hall, with a glass partition betweep, 
The room will accommodate 5000 books of 
the reference type to enable the student to 
seek his subjects of many different authori- 
ties. The use of this library is further jn. 


| ereased by the plan of operation, which is on 


writing of the review was to be optional | 
and not limited to any one reading list. | 
Adverse criticism was to be accepted if the | 


student preferred this type of review. A 
great variety of reports were received from 


Freshmen. Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors, | 


including biography, travel, modern drama. 
Shakespeare’s plays, as well as fiction. The 


Penmanship classes copied the material on | 
uniform cards and during the week these | 
cards were posted on bulletin boards about | 


the library, together with pictures illustrat, 
ing the various stories. The best reviews 
were given to the “News” which printed 
two columns of them during that week. At 


the end of the week the cards were filed in | 
a wooden box on the top of the card catalor | 


and make a permanent reading: file, to which 
students may refer when 
reading books. 


selecting home | 
This file will be added to 


from time to time as teachers receive re- | 


views which are worthy of a place. 
MARGARET R. GREER, 
School Librarian. 


MODERN DRAMA WEEK 


The class in Modern Drama at Central 
High, Minneapolis, took over the library 
during National Drama Week. They placed 
about the room excellent exhibits of books 
and pictures. They displayed posters of 


the library study hall plan. During any peri- 
od of the day the pupils may and are ep- 
couraged to go to the library for additional 
material than that furnished by the text 
book in the daily preparation of their as- 
signments. The library will also take care 
of 36 pupils around the six tables. The 
board of education has recently appropriat- 
ed $1,000 for new books and these with the 
old material will all be catalogued for ready 
reference work. Files, pamphlet and clip- 
ping cases will facilitate the use of all ma- 
terial. 


Coleraine. Coleraine has a school library 
that is wonderfully attractive. It is well 
located on the seeond floor and the equip- 
ment is of the very best in every respect. 


Hibbing. A tea was held in the high 
school library October 10, for the faculty of 
the High School building. The purpose was 
to get acquainted with the new teachers. It 
proved quite a success, over ninety attend- 
ing. 

During the month of November, Miss 
Vest, Elementary School Librarian, talked 
to the children about taking care of books 
and told Thanksgiving stories. The Nov- 
ember boxes sent to school rooms contain- 
ed Thanksgiving and Indian stories and 
used copies of the Popular Mechan‘es, 
Youth’s Companion and Literary Digest. 


| The books and magazines are greatly ap- 


dramatists, scenes from plays, well known | 


actors, and pictures of out-door pageants. 
Most interesting of all was the model stage, 
a setting for Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, made 


by one of the students from card board and | 


paper and lighted by t’ny electric lights. 
An afternoon tea was given to which were 
invited members of the faculty and mem- 
bers of the dramatic clubs. Miss Mary 


Cutler told of her various experiences in 
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preciated by both teachers and pupils. 


Moorhead, State Teachers’ College: The 
grade library has been moved from the 
training school to one corner of the main 
library. The collection has been thorough- 
ly cleaned and mended and new books purt- 
chased. Everybody seems heartily glad of 
the change. The books are used every hour 
of the day by teachers and classes from the 
training school, the students in the child- 
ren’s literature classes and the class in lib- 
rary methods. This term there are fifteen in 
the elective course in library methods, 4 
full credit course. This course will be re 
peated in the spring term and a course for 
rural teachers will be given in the summer 
school. 
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